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SETTLEMENT OF RoanoxKE. In 1584, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, despatched two small 
vessels to America on a voyage of discovery. 
Approaching the continent by the Gulf of 
Florida, they touched first at the Island of 
Ocakoke, and then at Roanoke, where they 
had some friendly intercourse with the na- 
tives. ‘Chey returned soon to England, and, 
encouraged by Queen Elizabeth, who be- 
stowed upon it the name of ‘ Virginia,” 
Sir Walter Raleigh shortly despatched 
seven ships, under command of Sir Richard 
Grenville, who, after visiting various parts 
ofthe country, returned to England, leav- 
ing one hundred and seven persons to com- 
mence the first English colony ever planted 
in America. The ambition of these colo- 
nists to become suddenly rich, prevented 
their providing the means of future subsist- 
ence, and they were preparing to disperse 
in quest of food, when Sir Francis Drake 
urived with his fleet, just returning from 
asuccessful expedition against the Spani- 
ardsin the West Indies. Unfortunately, 
however, his intentions of furnishing them 
with necessary supplies were disappointed 
bya sudden storm, and at their request, he 
carried them home to England. A few 
days after, a ship sent by Sir Walter Ral- 
igh, arrived at Hatteras, but not finding 
the colonists, immediately returned. Soon 
Sir Richard Grenville arrived with three 
Vessels laden with provisions, and leaving 
of his crew to keep possession of 
Roanoke, returned to England. In 1587, 
Sir Walter Raleigh despatched another 
company of adventurers, who, on arriving 
at Roanoke, found no traces of the colony 
Previously planted there, but the remains 
ofone man, who had been killed by the 
Indians, and the wrecks of their houses.— 
ew cottages were immediately erected, 
tnd the colony, one hundred and seventeen 
‘unumber, commenced a second plantation. 
In August, the Governor sailed to England 
‘0 procure supplies, and at the same time, 
Sir Richard Grenville, who was preparing 
‘0 eail for Virginia, received notice that 
Services were required at home. Two 
vessels which Sir Walter Raleigh sent out, 
vere so disabled by a Spanish ship, that 
ey-were obliged to return. In 1590, an- 
her expedition reached Virginia, where 
they beheld a similar scene to that which 
Th been presented on the former occasion. 
us terminated the neble and persevering 
of Raleigh in the Western hemis- 
Mere, and after a period of one hundred 
= Six years, from the time that Cabot 
covered North Amerfta, and of twenty 
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Settlement of Roanoke. 





m the time that Raleigh planted the first 





colony, not a single Englishman remained 
in the New World. 


___ Moral Tales, 


“ONLY IN FUN.” 


‘“* Here is a letter for you, Nellie,” said 
Frank Morrison, as he tossed a neat little 
envelope into his sister’s work basket.— 
“Thank you, Frank; but at the same time 
I must say, that it would have been equal- 
ly polite, if you had placed it inmy hand.” 
But Frank lost the benefit of his  sister’s 
remark, for he had seated himself in a com- 
fortable arm chair, and was attentively pe- 
rusing a letter of his own. Nellie hastily 
broke the seal of hers, and had not read far 
before she exclaimed, ‘‘ How delightful— 
only listen, Ffank.” But that young gen- 
tleman was just then enjoying a hearty 
laugh, and did not heed her. “ This is 
rich!” he exclaimed. ‘ Splendid! Quite 
severe, upon my word,” and on his taking 
up the sheet again, afresh burst of merri- 
ment ensued. Nellie’s curiosity was ex- 
cited ; her indignation also. ‘It must be 
something uncommon,” she thought, “ to 
please Frank so much that he cannot listen 
to me.” The young gentleman ceased 
laughing, and rested his hand on his head 
as ifin thought. Nellie waited impatient- 
ly for the space of five minutes, for the so- 
lution of the mystery, when she ventured 
‘to say, “‘ If it is not too great aliberty, Mr. 
Morrison, I should like to know who that 
interesting epistle is from.” ‘‘ Certainly, 
sister mine,” replied Frank, good humor- 
edly. ‘It is from a lady acquaintance of 
mine, who, because I have paid her some 
slight attention, takes it for granted that I 
am really in earnest, and I should judge 
from this letter, actually considers herself 
engaged tome. My indifferent manner at 
our last interview, called forth this some- 
what sarcastic ‘effusion. It is really laugha- 
ble.” ‘But, Frank, I am afraid you have 
trifled with the lady’s feelings.” “ No— 
well, if I have, it is no more than she 
might expect. She is a coquette, and 
ought to be treated accordingly. Perhaps 
I was a little warmer in my expressions of 
regard than I intended to be; but if she 
had been a girl of sense, she would have 
known I was not serious. She will soon 
forget it, however, so I’ll not trouble my- 
self with regrets.” ‘ Still I cannot think 
it right, Frank, to trifle -with any lady’s 
affections,” persisted Nellie, with a serious 
expression on her usually joyous counte- 

















nance. ‘ Affections! my dear sister, do 
you suppose Laura Raymond entertains 
any particular regard for me? She only 
wishes to place me on the list of her ad- 
mirers. You don’t understand the ways 
of the world yet, Nellie; it is only a harm- 
less diversion to make love to a flirt. But 
we'll change the subject. Who was your 
letter from ?’’ ** My friend Annie Graham. 
She is coming to visit me, and will be here 
to-morrow.” ‘Is she pretty, agreeable, 
and all that?” ‘You must judge for 
yourself when you see her.” ‘Ah well, I 
am glad the suspense will not be of long 
duration.” So saying Frank left the room, 
to spend the rest of the morning in the li- 
brary. 

Frank Morrison was a young gentleman 
of twenty one, whose fine face and agreea- 
ble manners rendered him a great favorite 
with the ladies. He was endowed with 
uncommon talents, and bid fair to become 
a bright starin the literary world. Laura 
Raymond, from having been only flattered 
by his attentions, had come to consider 
them essential to her happiness. But she 
whose pleasure it had been to raise hopes 
but to crush them, was destined to see her 
own as rudely crushed. 

Annie Graham’s arrival at Mr. Morrison’s, 
occasioned great rejoicing on Nellie’s part, 
and I did not wonder at her enthusiasm 
when I saw her friend for the first time.— 
She had, what is so rarely seen, a beautiful 
face. Her features were not faultless; but 
there was so-much soul in her countenance, 
that the most careless observer could not 
but admire it. She proved herself intelli- 
gent, social, and witty withal, so what 
wonder that a susceptible young gentleman 
as was our friend Frank, yielded himself a 
willing captive to the fair enslaver? The 
remaining weeks of Frank’s college vaca- 
tion passed rapidly and pleasantly. Annie 
admired the young student, and received 
his attentions with undisguised pleasure. 
But all seasons of happiness have a limit ; 
so did this vacation, and Frank must re- 
turn to his college duties. Yet he could 
not go before telling Annie of his love for 
her. It had become a part of his existence. 
He felt that no sacrifice would be two great 
for him to make, could he but gain the 
love of her pure heart. 

It was the last evening of Frank’s stay 
at home, and the thought cast quite a shade 
of sadness over our little party. We tried 
to sing, but our voices were out. of tune, 
so after sitting awhile vainly endeavoring 
to converse cheerfully, a walk was proposed. 
On our return, Nellie and I called at the 
house of a sick neighbor, while Frank and 
Annie walkéd on. Frank had previously 
told me’of his love for Annie, and many 
months after related a part of their conver- 
sation that evening. ‘‘I shall never for- 
get,” said he, ‘“‘the pained and sad ex- 
pression which crossed Annie’s face when 
I told her of my attachment to her. When 
I-had finished speaking, she said, “ And 
do you, who are already engaged, speak to 
me thus?” “I already engaged!” I ex- 
claimed, surprised in turn, “ what gave 
you that’ impression, Annie?” ‘I receiv- 
ed it from what I considered good authori- 
ty,” she replied. ‘A friend of Laura 
Raymond told me that you had recently 
become engaged to her. She had it from 
Laura’s own lips.” ‘ What nonsense !” 
I exclaimed. ‘* Then it is false?” she said, 
and her dark eyes lighted up with a gleam 
of pleasure, as I thought. It was but mo- 
mentary, however; and the sad look took 
its place, as she inquired if I had given no 
cause for such a report. ‘* Perhaps I did,” 
I replied, ‘‘ but I did not suppose she 








would take what I said seriously. I be- 
lieve I told her Ilovedher; but she ought 
to have known it was only infun. She is 
such a flirt, that she should not expect se- 
rious attentions from those who know her 
character as I do.’’ Annie’s dark eyes 
flashed with indignation upon me as she 
said, “* And do you, who can so trifle with 
a lady’s affections, offer me your love?— 
But of course you are only in fun, so I will 
take it as a joke,”’ she added, with a smile 
such as I had never seen on her face be- 
fore. ‘*O Frank,” she continued with 
evident emotion, “I did not expect this of 
you.” Her manner, and the tone in which 
this was spoken, cut me to the heart, and 
I was silent during the remainder of our 
walk. When we reached the house, An- 
nie offered me her hand and said, ** We 
will still be friends, Frank, if you wish; 
but until you learn to have a greater re- 
gard for a lady’s feelings, I cannot esteem 
you as I have done.” She left me, and I 
rushed to my room, heartily wishing I had 
never seen Miss Raymond. I cannot tell 
you how I spent that night; but I welcom- 
ed the light of the morning on which I 
should leave the scene of my mortification, 
and the presence of her whom I still loved 
so fondly.” ; 

Frank never saw Miss Raymond again. 
She mourned his desertion for a time ; but 
in less than a year gave her hand to a 
dashing young naval officer. 

Time wrought a great change in the 
character of Frank. | Hefcould not forget 
his early disappointment, and it may have 
been that the very trial, which he found so 
hard to bear, was the means used to bring 
about this change. He became a humble 
Christian, and has devoted his brilliant ta- 
lents to the ministry. It is often that our 
sorest trials prove our greatest blessings, 
and even when the cup of life seems go bit- 
ter that we long to turn away the head, we 
may find peace, and even joy in the dread- 
ed potion. : 

Annie Graham was much admired in the 
circle in which she moved, and it was a 
matter of great wonder to her friends, that 
she rejected several very eligible offers of 
marriage. The mystery was unravelled, 
however, a few weeks since, when the pa- 
pers announced the marriage of the Rev. 
Francis Morrison, and Miss Annie Graham. 
Our young friend succeeded in persuading 
Annie that he sincerely repented of his boy- 
ish follies, and was really in earnest in 
loving her. Nellie and I were among the 
bridesmaids, and accompanied the happy 
couple to their own home, in the pleasant 
village of S. The evening after our arrival, 
I heard Frank roguishly ask Annie if she 
approved of flirtations. She shook her 
head, and told him to beware how he 
roused her old indignation, by alluding to 
the engegement which was made “‘ only in 
fun.” LESINA. 











Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—4. 
BENEDICT ARNCLD. 


Benedict Arnold was born in Norwich, 
Ct., Jan. 3, 1740. His father was first a 
cooper, and then a sea captain, but he 
finally settled down at Norwich as a mer- 
chant. He was very prosperous in. busi- 
ness, atid was therefore enabled to give 
his son the best education the town afford- 
ed.. After a time, however, stories very 
much to his discredit arose, prosperity de- 
serted him, and he finally died a drunkard. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Benedict was the son of his second wife, 
who was a very pious and excellent wo- 
man. From his earliest years, young 
Arnold exhibited those traits of character 
which marked him in after life. He was 
“ reckless, pitiless, and daring; the terror 
of his playmates, and disliked by all.” He 
would not only rob bird’s nests, but he 
seemed to take delight in torturing the 
young birds, to witness the distress of 
their parents. He would scatter broken 
glass in the road where the children pas- 
sed on their way to school, and if they ac- 
cused him of doing it, he would give them 
a severe horse-whipping. He took great 
delight in performing perilous feats, which 
his companions dared not attempt, and this 
disposition continued through life. He 
was apprenticed toa druggist in his native 
town when he was sixteen years of age.— 
This confinement, however, was not agreea- 
ble to him, and he ran away and enlisted in 
the army. His mother grieved over this 
so much, that through the efforts of a friend 
his release was obtained. He soon ran 
away again, however, and entered the army, 
but the restraints of this life, and the se- 
vere military discipline displeased him, and 
he deserted and returned home. He now 
served out his apprenticeship as a druggist, 
after which he went to New Haven, and 
commenced business on his own account. 
Having acquired considerable property, he 
gave up this business and purchased ves- 
sels, which he commanded himself, and thus 
led a life more suited to his taste. Taking 
offence at what he considered the slightest 
insult, he was almost constantly in a quar- 
rel, and was both detested and feared.— 
** On one occasion, a sailor having reported 
that he had smuggled some goods in from 
the West Indies, he met him in the street 
and gave him a most dreadful horse-whip- 
ping, and forced him to leave the place, 
promising never toreturn. But seeing him 
in the streets a few days after, he caught 
him and carried him to the whipping-post, 
and giving him forty lashes, he again drove 
him out of town. ‘The sailor again return- 
ing and entering a complaint, Arnold was 
arrested and fined fifty shillings.” . 

One day some oxen that he was attempt- 
ing to drive, became frightened, and one of 
them broke away from the herd and ran.— 
Springing upon a fleet horse, he came up 
to the enraged animal on a full gallop, and 
throwing himself off, caught the ox by the 
nostrils, and held it firmly until it was sub- 
dued. About this time he fought a duel 
witha Frenchman. He after this became 
a bankrupi, and went back to his old busi- 
hess asa druggist, at which he remained 
until the Revolution. 

He was at this time captain of a militia 
company of fifty-eight men, called the Gov- 
ernor’s Guards. When the news of the 
battle of Lexington and Concord reached 
New Haven, of course it threw the town 
into a perfect uproar. Arnold’s whole na- 
ture was alive, and he addressed the peo- 
ple with much eloquence, offering to head 
any number of volunteers who would: put 
themselves under his command, and march 
to the scene of combat. About sixty join- 
ed his company. Everything was ready 
for an immediate departure, but ammuni- 
tion, which the selectmen had locked up 
until the authorities of the state could be 
consulted. Arnold would not wait for this, 
however, but sent preremptory orders to 
the select men to deliver the keys, or he 
would force the doors of the magazine.— 
‘The keys were surrendered, and the com- 
pany epee | themselves to ammunition, 
marched with all speed to Cambridge, 
where the head quarters of the army were 
fixed. 

Upon his arrival, he waited upon the 
Committee of Safety of Massachusetts, with 
@ prospect to head an expedition against 
Ticonderoga. This the Committee accept- 
ed, furnishing him with supplies, appoint- 
ing him Colonel, with the power to enlist 
four hundred men for the enterprise. He 
was now in his element, and. allowing no 
delay, within three days after his commis- 
sion was made out, he was in Stockbridge, 
on the western boundary of the state, hav- 
ing travelled over fifty miles a day, in his 
haste to be on the scene of action. ‘To his 
mortification he here learned that another 
expedition had been fitted out for the same 
purpose. Arnold hastened on, and over- 
took the party twenty-five miles from Ti- 

‘conderoga, where, pulling out his commis- 
sion before the officers, he demanded the 
command of the expedition; but at length, 


after occasioning some trouble, he waived 
his claim, and offered to join as a volunteer, 
maintaining his rank, but holding no com- 
mand. Harmony being restored, the party 
proceeded forward, and Arnold had the sa- 
tisfaction of passing through the fort side 
by side with Ethan Allen. 
No sooner had the fort fallen than he 
again claimed his command, which he in- 
sisted upon holding, until the Connecticut 
Committee formally appointed Ethan Allen 
commander-in-chief of the garrison. This 
greatly enraged him, and he transmitted 
his grievances to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, who in the mean time had receiv- 
ed letters complaining of his arrogance, 
some of which were false, some true, so 
that a deaf ear was turned to his complaints, 
and a delegation was sent to Ticonderoga 
to inquire into his conduct, and if necessa- 
ry, sendhim home. They found him at 
**Crown Point, straining every nerve to 
maintain the advantage he had gained, and 
acting with the skill and energy of a brave 
officer.” He was thrown into a complete 
fury when the instructions were laid be- 
fore him, and complained of their injustice, 
and with reason in this case. The result 
was, he resigned his command, and hasten- 
ed to Cambridge. Soon after this, the 
project for the invasion of Canada was re- 
solved upon, and General Washington 
knowing Arnold's energy, daring, and de- 
termination, appointed him commander-in- 
chief of the forces, with the rank of Colonel. 
The result of this undertaking is well 
known, and also the subsequent disasters 
which finally drove our army from the 
Canadas. Arnold was the last man that 
left the territory of the enemy, and with an 
English army at his heels, made a master- 
ly retreat to St. John’s, where he hastily 
embarked with his men. 
He, in various engagements after this, 
manifested the: most determined bravery, 
yet in 1777, when Congress created five 
new major generals, all younger men than 
himself, he was left out. This was.an act 
of the grossest injustice, and when Arnold 
demanded the reasons, none of any conse- 
quence were given, and thus Washington 
viewed the matter and gave him to under- 
stand as much. Soon after this, however, 
his conduct was so gallant, that Congress 
though late, conferred upon him the rank 
of Major General. ‘* This was one way of 
converting a promotion into a disgrace, for 
Arnold only had the title, being still kept 
under his five juniors. He now shed his 
blood like water in the cause of his coun- 
try, hoping that Congress would grant him 
justice in the end. But this hope was 
vain, his enemies were too powerful, and 
Congress again voted on the question of 
his rank, and decided against him by a 
large majority. This was too much, and 
he asked permission to retire from the 
army of General Skuyler. But this General 
knew how to appreciate his services, and 
by appealing to his patriotism, he was in- 
duced to remain until the immediate dan- 
ger was over. 
After this a quarrel arose between Gene- 
ral Gates and Arnold, in which the latter 
considered himself treated with the utmost 
injustice. This “ grew entirely out of the 
envy of Gates.” The last battle which he 
fought in the cause of American freedom 
was at Stillwater, where, smarting from 
the treatment which he had received, he 
rushed into battle, probably resolving to 
fling his life away as soon as possible. — 
Here he performed such prodigies of valor 
as astonished all who beheld them. He 
seemed to be everywhere present, and 
holding the highest rank on the field, his 
orders were obeyed, except when too des- 
perate for the bravest to fulfil, and “* re- 
ceiving no orders himself, he conducted the 
whole battle.” Here he had his leg shat- 
tered to pieces, and was borne pale and 
bleeding from the field. All the following 
winter he lay at Albany, confined to his 
room by his wounds. In the meantime 
Congress relented, and gave him his rank, 
which Washington made known .to him in 
a complimentary letter, and in the spring 
presented him with a sword and a pair of 
epauletts. When Philadelphia was evacu- 
ated, he was appointed to the command of 
the city. After.this, severe charges were 
brought against him, and were-referred by 
Congress to a committee of inquiry, who 
cleared him from all blame. He was sen- 
tenced, however, to be reprimanded by the 
Commander-in-Chief, by the Council of 





géntly as possible. This enraged Arnold 
deeply, and he probably now first came to 
a definite determination to betray his coun- 
try. He entered into negotiations to this 
effect, and a contract was made with him 
to surrender West Point for a certain rank 
in the British army, and a certain amount 
of money. 

“The hand of a kind Providence frus- 
trated the design, the successful execution 
of which, would have been most disastrous 
to the cause of American liberty.” 

Arnold learned that his plot was dis- 
covered in time to escape to the English 
lines. He was made Colonel in the Eng- 
lish army, with the brevet of brigadier 
general, and received about thirty thousand 
dollars in money, for his treason. He 
seemed now lost to every noble sentiment, 
and when sent to the Chesapeake and 
against New London, he committed enor- 
mities worthy of a traitor. He was uni- 
versally detested, even by those to whom 
he had sold himself. He died in London, 
June 14, 1801, aged sixty-one years. 
EsTELLE. 








Morality. 


ANOTHER WARNING, 


A few years since, there lived a boy in 
the town of Litchfield, Ct., whose mother 
was a widow, his father having died when 
he was an infant, and the care of the boy 
devolved upon the mother, who was so 
fond of her darling and only.child, that 
she thought he could do. no wrong, and 
therefore whatever pleased him must be 
right.’ His mother would send him to 
school, and when out of sight of his moth- 
er, instead of going to school, as every 
good boy would, he often .played truant, 
and wandered about the lots, robbing 
bird’s nests, which was a favorite sport of 
his. When the teacher informed his mo- 
ther of the fact, she would only reply,— 
** Oh, sir, it’s his childish sport, he means 
no harm.” At length, as he grew older, 
he became very cruel, and took great de- 
light in tormenting animals. 
He would sometimes get other wicked 
boys together to see his sport, when he 
would tie the tails of two cats together for 
the purpose of frightening them, and hear- 
ing their painful screams; he would also 
take great delight in tying tin pails to the 
tail of a dog, and make him run through 
the streets, frightened almost to death, un- 
til some kind hand should relieve him.— 
He would sometimes amuse himself with 
other wicked boys, by taking off the neigh- 
bor’s gates in the night, and placing them 
before the clergyman’s door, and taking 
down signs, and nailing them on the 
church, and many other acts of mischief he 
was constantly engaged in. When detect- 
ed in his crimes, his mother would pay the 
fine, and keep him from going to jail, 
charging the other boys with the fault of 
leading him astray, not dreaming that she 
was planting thorns in her own bosom 
while attempting to cover his sins. At 
length he ran away, went to New Haven, 
and attempted to learn the printer’s trade ; 
after being there awhile, he went to New 
York ; then being about twenty years of 
age, he shipped before the mast on board 
of one of the Mobile Packets, as a common 
sailor, disguising himself in that way to 
save paying his passage. Soon after his 
arrival he obtained work ina printing- 
office, where he continued several weeks, 
when owing to some misconduct -he was 
discharged, and remained out of employ- 
ment nearly a month. The lady with 
whom he boarded requested him to pay 
his board; being out of money and em- 
ployment, he was unable to comply with 
her request; she then told him he must 
leave the house., There was another 
young man boarding at the same house 
from Boston, a very worthy man, who was 
very low with the consumption, aud spend- 
ing the winter in Mobile for the benefit of 
his health; this man offered to. befriend 
him, and became responsible for a month’s 
board, until he could get employment. In- 
stead of seeking employment, he asked his 
new friend to walk with him, which he did, 
thinking no harm. About 4 o’clock P. M. 
they were seen arm and arm walking in the 
woods near the grave yard; the next 
morning the body of his friend was found 
near the same spot where last seen to- 








dirk, two in the breast and one in the 
back. He then robbed him of his watch 
and about $60 in money, and fled to the 
country, in one of the boats then about 
starting. Pursuit was made for him jp 
every direction, until at last he was taken 
on board the boat in which he started 
brought back, tried, condemned, and I an 
his last struggle upon the gallows, while 
standing but a few feet from him. He 
died perfectly unconcerned as to his sou)’; 
salvation. What must have been the an. 
guish of that mother, when she heard the 
sad tidings of her darling boy. Mothers 
take warning! train up your children jy 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
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Parental. 
ENEMIES TO FIGHT. 


Charlie had been reading to his mother 
from the large, red-covered Bible, all 
about the story of the daring shepherd boy 
who went forth to meet the champion of 
the Philistines. He read: with entranced 
interest until he came to the triumphant 








‘sentence, ‘So David prevailed over the 


Philistine with a sling and a stone, and 
smote the Philistine, and slew him; but 
there was no sword in the hand of David,’ 
The boy’s eyes were all alight, and a proud 
smile rested on his.lips as he lifted up his 
glowing face, and exclaimed— 
‘Oh, mamma, was’nt that grand! If] 
had been in David’s place, I would have 
served the bragging old giant just so. | 
wish I had lived in those old times,’ he 
continued musingly, his head. resting on 
the hand buried in his thick curls, ‘ or that 
there were a Goliah now-a-days for me to 
kill. I should like to have been Jonathan's 
armor bearer, when they went up and took 
the garrison of the Philistines. Don’t you 
think I should have dared to go, mamma? 
I think I should !’ 
His mother quietly turned the great Bi- 
ble to the sixteenth chapter of Proverbs, 
and placed her finger on the verse where 
it is written, ‘ He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.’ 
‘ There is a Goliah for you to kill, my 
Charlie,’ said she; and he knew well what 
she meant. He understood that the giant 
with whom he must contend, was a hot 
and hasty spirit, and he remembered many 
a hard combat.in which he had been van- 
quished. He did not care to talk aboutit, 
but it was impressed upon his heart that 
he. had a foe worthy of valor and prowess 
no less than David’s; and he felt that he 
must look to the living God, who gave the 
young hero of Israel his conquest. 
‘I like David, mamma, wonderfully well 
but I like Daniel almost as much. I do 
love to see a man go straight and do his du 
ty, at all events, as he did, when they made 
the law that he should not pray to any god 
or man except the king. Most men would 
at least, have closed the windows while 
they prayed, but Daniel would not be# 
mean as to pretend to be afraid of them, 
and I like him for it.’ 
Charlie’s eyes, sparkling with animation, 
were fixed upon his mother’s face, and he 
observed the significant smile with which 
she said,— 
‘Do you think, my dear boy, that Re 
bert Bird is more terrible than a den? 
lions.’ 
The boy’s cheek and forehead flushed 
with the color of shame, and his eyes fel: 
He could but recollect that a few wee 
before, the presence of his little fun-loviig 
comrade had been enough to prevent il 
from offering his nightly prayer. He coul 
not forget the cowardly struggle betwee 
the fear of God, and the fear of his pla 
mate, nor the bitter feeling of self-contem} 
with which he buried his head in the de 
clothes, and silently repeated the words 
his prayer. Charlie closed the Bible, # 
| returned it to the stand on which it 
accustomed to lie. Then he lighted 
lamp, and giving his mother the good-nig 
kiss, he went up the stairs to his own lit 
room. As he slowly prepared for bed, 
said to himself,— ; 
‘I declare, mamma makes me think 
am areal coward, One thing I kno", 
will not boast what I would do if I were 
other people’s places, till I get so a8 to 
what belongs to my own place; that! 
fact!’ He stood for a moment at the 



















Pennsylvania, which Washington did as 
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when he knelt for his evening prayer, it 
was with a new feeling of the incalculable 
moment of his own actions, and the end- 
less consequences of his own life. 


THE OLD WOMAN. 


Such was the coarse epithet which I heard 
a young man apply to his mother. It sunk 
into my heart, and as I passed on, I thought 
how unfeeling was such language. Once 
that youth was a babe in his mother’s arms. 
Then, whose voice beguiled him to slumber 
by lullabies as sweet as love could make 
them? Whose hand pressed softly over 
his heated brow when fever flushed his 
features ? Who wet the parched lips, and 
folded him close to her beating heart? Who, 
in after years taught him to kneel by her 
side and say ‘ Our Father who art in heav- 
en?’ Who led him out at eventide to gaze 
on the stars and told him the simple story 
of the Savior, his birth, his sufferings, his 
death and resurrection, and tried to instil 
into his mind the truth that he had gone 
before to prepare mansions for those who 
loved him, far beyond those twinkling orbs 
of light? Who was the first to warn if 
danger threatened ; to encourage if difficul- 
ties presented themselves; to cheer if a 
weight pressed down the spirit? Who 
taught him to come to her with all his 
childish griefs, assuring him of her sympa- 
thy? Who was it, when sickness was on 
him, that shaded the curtains so no sun- 
beams could touch that restless and aching 
brow ? Who smoothed down the coverlid, 
and allowed no heavy tread to disturb his 

epose ? Who watched him through the 
long, long night, when life seemed suspend- 
ed on a single strand, and whose voice was 
lifted up to the All-wise Disposer, in the 
prayer ‘If it be possible let this cup pass 
from me.’ 

When the bloom of health had again 
mantled the cheek of the boy, who whis- 
pered hopefully of the glad future yet to 
appear? Was it the old woman? Isthis 
the gratitude of one whose every thought 
should be to scatter roses down her declin- 
ing path? 

I looked forward a few years, and the 
rude disrespectful boy had become a coarse 
and brutal man. Then I heard him use to 
his mother, words sharper than a sword, and 
that descended into her soul. I marked 
the cold look, the scornful repulse, the 
loathing expressions, and I felt that her 
cup of anguish was running over. 

Yet a little farther, and her hairs were 
white, but more with sorrow than with 
age, and soon she sank into the grave witb 
a broken heart. Ifthe eye of any young 
reader falls upon this page, let me whisper 
to the noble boy, Be kind and gentle to 
thy mother. Love her as she loves you; 
and do not wound her heart by calling her 
lightly,the old woman !—N. Y. Evan. 











Benevolence. 








DR. PAYSON AS A REPROVER. 

The following instance of his faithfulness 
in reproving a young lady,—a delinquent 
church-member,— has been related to me 
by one who was acquainted with the fact. ° 

Owing to some change of her position 
in society, the lady referred to had ab- 
sented herself from public worship and 
other meetings of thechurch. Dr. Payson 
was aware of her criminal neglect in this 
respect, but owing to the inconvenience of 
seeing her alone, he had no opportunity 
to converse with her. He was one day 
passing along the street, (probably a re- 
tired one,) and noticed a temale approach- 
ing him, whom he soon perceived to be the 
absentee. He kept his eye upon her, but 
800n found that she was crossing over to 
the opposite side of the street, for she had 
Tecognised him, and with a conscience ill 
at ease, was rather disposed to avoid an 
lnterview with her pastor. Nothing daunt- 
ed, however, and somewhat indecorous or 
ungallant as it might appear, Dr. P., choos- 
ing to meet her on her own ground, cros- 
sed over, so that a collision (harmless 
though it were,) must inevitably take 
place, and there seemed no help for: the 
lady delinquent. The language of Ahab 
to the prophet, “‘ Hast thou found me, O 
miné enemy,” might very probably have 
been in agreement with her feelings at that 
moment. But she was caught. They 
met. Said Dr. Payson, accosting her, 

Is it possible that it has come to this, 


that you crossed over the street just now 
to escape an interview with me?” “I 
could not utter a falsehood,” said she to 
the person who related the incident to me ; 
**T cqnfessed it to be as he had conjectur- 
ed.” It was an awkward predicament in 
which they both were placed, and unplea- 
sant feelings doubtless arose in their minds, 
and yet the happiest results would be like- 
ly to follow; to him the satisfaction of 
having performed an unpleasant duty, and 
to her a recovery from the path of error. 
His street-preaching in this case might be 
more’effectual than twenty sermons from 
the pulpit. The seed sown by the way- 
side, Satan does not always pick up. He 
promised to call at her house. 
[ Reminiscences of Dr. Payson. 


Natural Sistory. 


FLOWERS. 


May is a lovely season at the South, my 
young friends. You who haye never been 
as far south as Alabama, cannot realize the 
wealth of flowers that is here seen in May. 
Yet do I miss the modest daisy, and fra- 
grant haw-thorn of my own dear England. 
The gorgeous pomegranate blossom is 
beautiful to the eye, but bears no fragrance 
to cause it to live in our hearts. Then the 
roses, you ought to see the variety, I can 
hardly describe them, from the deepest pur- 
ple, almost black, to the pure white, that 
has not even a faint blush of pink at the 
heart; they abound in a profusion that 
reminds me of fairy tales. They grow 
here to the height of ten feet. 

The crape myrtle, that delicate little 
shrub we nurse as an exotic,is in this state, 
a tree of large dimensions, where the birds 
might build their nests. 
the coral, and s weet-scented jessamine, (the 
white starry kind,) and the yellow trum- 
pet shaped flower, growing wild in the 
woods, the sweet multiflora, the elegant 
cape jessamine, with its’ large, pure white 
waxen petals, all these and many more 
bloom in May; and thé graceful, droop- 
ing, rich-scented flowers of the China tree, 
or Pride of India, make every passing 
breeze delicious with fragrance. The cac- 
tus too, that bloom in various gardens, with 
their misshapen leaves and flowers, some of 
a rich red, others of a bright yellow, re- 
mind one of a foreign land. Amid this 
bright array, my heart seeks for something 
more lowly, something that whispers of 
home and the “ sunny hours of childhood.” 
The crocus, the snowdrop, the violet, the 
lily of the valley, either of these would 
make my heart beat with emotions such as 
no gorgeous flower of this clime could call 
forth! The little daisy, and the sweet 
haw-thorn, known in England by the name 
of May, oh how precious would they seem 
to me now, could I form a bouquet of 
them ! yet the associations would be pain- 
ful too, for when memory brings the loved 
and lost to mind, and we wander again with 
them through daisied meadows, and haw- 
thorn groves, this day dream must have its 
waking, and smiles must give place to 
tears ! 

Truly there is a “ language of flowers,” 
not the sentimental language of the love- 
sick swain, but one purer, far more elevat- 
ed, glorious! For a time, as we linger in 
a wilderness of bright flowers, we select 
some, that more particularly bring to mind 
the home of our youth in all its pristine 
gladness, and the sigh is a sad one, that 
escapes our hearts, for we say, “ never 
more on earth shall we watch these sweet 
flowers with such and such a friend!” 

Never more on earth! ’Tis true, the 
dear ones, who with us loved to look upon 
the beauties of nature, are no longer walk- 
ing through gardens of earth, but are there 
no flowers in Paradise? Think how rap- 
turous must be the feelings of some bright 
and happy redeemed one, as she walks in 
sweet communion with dear friends, beside 
crystal waters, whose borders are rich with 
flowers of every hue, and the air scented 
with their fragrance that seems to enter 
the very soul, and fill it with etherial love. 
'Flowers, that bloom all, and every year, 
their delicate petaly never blasted by harsh 
winds, nor their clinging roots ever desert- 
ed by the crystal waters. 

These thoughts came irresistibly across 
my mind to-night, whilst I was sadly 
dwelling upon the death of a bright young 
scholar—a lovely girl of seventeen. She 

















The honeysuckle, ° 





was seized with scarlet fever, and died in 
a few hours! She loved flowers, and upon 
returning from seeing her youthful earthly 
form laid in its narrow bed, I sat down to 
arrange a bouquet,—some of the flowers 
being her last gift. The thought occurred 
oh how sad, that dear Mary Anncan no 
more see such sweet and beautiful things! 
A moment passed, and it seemed as if a 
voice whispered to my soul, ‘“‘ There are 
flowers far more beautiful in the land where 
she has gone.” I felt comforted, and al- 
most longed to behold now with her, the 
beauties of the gardens of Paradise; for 
doubtless she is there. As a member of 
the Baptist church, she was humble, pious, 
and consistent, and had been immersed at 
the early age of fourteen. 

Cherish flowers, my young friends, they 
are God’s kind gift to us; the love for, and 
care of them, will lead to higher pursuits, 
and thoughts worthy a christian mind. 
THe EXILE. 











Nursery. 


I FORGOT TO PRAY. 


‘Don’t touch my books, Eddy,’ said lit- 
tle Sarah Wilcox, in a peevish tone of 
voice. ‘Don’t touch them at all. I piled 
them up just as I want them to stay.’ 

‘I am afraid my little daughter does not 
feel quite pleasant this morning,’ said a 
pale, but sweet-faced lady, who sat in an 
easy chair near the stove, 

‘Come to me, Sarah, and let me ask you 
a question.’ 

The little girl slowly approached her 
mother, who put her arms around her, and 
in a low tone of voice asked her if she had 
prayed to God, and asked him to make her 
kind and pleasant through the day. 

‘ No, mother,’ said the little girl, ‘I for- 
got to pray.’ 

‘ Forgot to pray, Sarah! I am very sor- 
ry yu have then forgotten to thank God 
for, keeping you alive and well through the 
night. You have forgotten God, I fear, 
entirely; but I see that he has not forgot- 
ten you.’ 

* How do you see that he has not forgot- 
ten me, mother?’ said the child, looking 
up, as if half surprised, in the lady’s face. 

‘Why, Isee that he is watching over 
you, and taking care of you every minute 
now. Ifhe should forget or neglect you, 
your lips would cease to open, you could 
not move your hands or feet, you could not 
hear or see, and your little form would be- 
come cold and stiff in death.’ 

Sarah looked very serious while her mo- 
ther was thus speaking, and when she had 
finished, she said, 

‘Pray fur me, dear mother. Pray to 
God to forgive me for forgetting to thank 
him, and ask him to make me a good girl 
all the day.’ 

‘I will, my dear; but you must pray 
for yourself. I would go into your little 
room now, if I were you, and offer up a 
simple prayer to your kind and heavenly 
Father.’ : 

So Sarah left the room to follow her 
mother’s direction.—[ Reaper. 














Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE FOUNTAIN HEALED. 


Upon the banks of Jordan there once 
stood a prophet of the Lord, gazing upon 
the altered landscape before him. The 
spirit of the Most High had passed over 
Jerichd, and her face was troubled. Palm- 
trees once lifting their heads towards the 
blue above, now bowed in weakness. The 
vine clad valley yielded no fruit, and the 
fields once green, fanned by the summer's 
breath, now lay brown and sear, ’neath the 
burning sun. 

The city, beautifully situated in a deép 
valley, was now no longer looked upon as 
a pleasant home, for she was bereft of her 
sweet water, and her fruitful gardens. 

The mantle of Elijah had but just de- 
scended upon his successor. Elisha was 
henceforth to act asa “‘ man of God,” and 
in this dark hour he sought the direction 
and aid of the Lord. Taking with hima 
cruise of salt, the prophet followed the 
stream through its many windings, until 
he reached the soarce of Jordan. Here he 
stopped, and with a faith which can “ pu- 
rify the heart,” as well as cleanse the wa- 
ters of this mountain stream, he cast into 











its waters the salt brought from Jericho. 

Not in his own might was this done.— 
To God he aseribed all the glory and 
praise, as from Him he had learned that this 
simple remedy should heal. the fountain. 

The prophet then turned, and bent his 
steps towards Bethel. As he journeyed, 
his eyes rested upon the fields, no longer 
sere and dead, but glowing in their for- 
mer beauty. The drooping palm-trees had 
raised their heads, and the voice of plenty, 
sounded forth her thankful song from field 
and garden. A mighty change had been 
wrought—produced by one simple act.— 
This having been performed in faith, had 
brought down the desired blessing. 

What can be learned from this Bible 
narrative? Does it not point to the 
** Friend above all others,” who has brought 
healing to the wounded, sin-sick soul ; and 
to the hearer and answerer of prayer ?— 
How it breathes of faith, that which can 
remove mountains of obstacles, in the way 
of truth and holiness. And is not the 
salt a type of the grace brought by Jesus, 
which saves the soul, purifies it from sin, 
and makes it meet to enter the better land, 
where flowers never fade, and there is no 
change ? 

Youth is the fountain-spring of this our 
mortal life, Jet us then commence there the 
goud work. Cast into her bosom the salt 
which shall preserve it from evil, and make 
it clean and beautiful, sweetened by the 
presence and favor of God. But let the 
infant stream be neglected, and it will not 
be long before it shall have swollen beyond 
all restraint. Onward and onward it will 
dash, overflowing its banks, leaving a dark 
impress upon every thing it may touch, 
until it is met by the last wave of Time, 
which shall sweep it, in all its darkness 
and wrath, into the Ocean of Eternity. 

C. B. A. 











Narrative. 








ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Mr. C , assuming the name of Jones, 
some years since, purchased a small piece 
of land, and built on it a neat house on the 
edge of a common in Wiltshire. Here he 
long resided, unknowing, and almost un- 
known, by the neighborhood. Various 
conjectures were formed respecting this 
solitary and singular stranger ; at length 
a clergyman took some:notice of him, and 
occasionally inviting him to his house, he 
found him possessed of intelligence and 
manners, which evidently indicated his 
origin to have been in the higher stations 
of life. Returning one day from a visit to 
the clergyman’s, he passed the house of a 
farmer, at the door of which, was the 
daughter employed at the washing-tub.— 
He looked at the girl a moment, and then 
accosted her:—‘ My good girl, would you 
like to be married?’ ‘Sir!’ exclaimed the 
girl—‘ I asked you, young woman, whether 
you would wish to be married, because if 
you would, I will marry you.’ ‘ Lord, sir! 
these are strange questions from a man I 
never saw in my life before.’ 

‘Very likely,’ replied Mr. Jones, ‘ but 
however, I am serious, and will leave you 
till ten o’clock to-morrow to consider it ; 
I will then call on you again, and if I have 
your father’s consent, we will be married 
the following day.’ 

He kept his appointment, and meeting 
with the father, he thus addressed him :— 
‘Sir, I have seen your daughter; I should 
like to have her for a wife, and I am come 
to ask your consent.’ 

‘This proposal,’ answered the. old man, 
‘is very extraordinary from a stranger.— 
Pray, sir, who are you? and what are you?’ 
‘ Sir,’ replied Mr. Jones, ‘ you have a right 
to ask these questions ; my name is Jones ; 
the new house on the edge of the common 
is mine, and if it be necessary, I can pur- 
chase your house and farm, and half the 
neighborhood.’ 

Another hour's conversation brought all 
parties into one mind, and the friendly 
clergyman afore-mentioned, united the hap- 
py pair.. Three or four years they lived 
in this retirement, and were blest with 
two children. Mr. J. employed the great- 
er part of his time in improving his wife’s 
mind, but never disclosed his origin. At 
length, upon taking a journey of pleasure 
with her, while remarking the beauties of 
the country, he noticed and named the dif- 
ferent gentlemen’s seats as they passed ; 
coming to amagnificent one, ‘this, my dear, 
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said he, ‘is B house, the seat of the 
earl of E., and if you please, we will go in 
and ask leave to look at it; itis an elegant 
house, and probably will amuse you.’ 

The nobleman who possessed this man- 
sion, was lately dead. He once had a ne- 
phew, who, in the gayeties of his youth, 
had incurred some debts, on account of 
which he had retired from fashionable life, 
on about £200 per annum, and had not 
been heard of for some years. This nephew 
was the identical Mr. Jones, the hero of 
our story, who now took possession of the 
house, title, and estate, and is the present 
earl of E !—[ English Paper. 


~ Gditorial. 


THE STATE HOUSE. 

Every reader, even the youngest, of this Com- 
monwealth, has an interest in the State House, 
standing on the highest land in Boston, for he 
owns a portion of it, or will, as soon as he can 
cast a vote. Besides every city and town is 
annually represented in this building. The 
old State House now stands at the west end of 
State Street Boston, on which are located most 
of the banks-and insurance offices. It is a very 
old building of nearly a century and a half, and 
in it the Legislature met until the year 1798, 
in the month of June of which year, the new 
State House was occupied. The old building 
of brick is now in quite good repair, and is an 
interesting relic of the past. If it was a thing 
of reason, it could write an excellent history of 
Boston, for it has stood in the midst of the most 
interesting scenes that have transpired in the 
town a long period before the Revolution. The 
building is still used for various business pur- 
poses, and seems likely to attain to the age of 
300 years, if nothing special befalls it. 

The new State House is near sixty years old. 
On the 4th of July, 1795, its corner stone was 
laid with great ceremony. . It was drawn to its 
destined position by fifteen white horses ; that 
being the number of states of our union at that 
time. The stone was laid by Samuel Adams, 
(a famous advocate of our liberties,) on land 
owned by Governor Hancock. The spot is a 
superb one, near the northeastern corner of the 
Common. The land is 100 feet above the sea, 
and commanding as it does fine views of city 
and country, of land and water, it is quite a 
charming spotto visit. 

The State House, taking its position and 
everything into view, is the most charming 
public building in Boston or New England. It 
appears to have but two lofty stories. Above 
them is afcommanding dome surmounted by a 
cupola, which is the resort of many thousand 
people every yeur, for the fine views that are 
afforded of the city, of the harbor dotted with 
islands, of the beautiful environs, that abound 
with elegant buildings, gardens and orchards. 
The views are considered by travellers among 
the very finest inthe world, fully repaying any 
one for taking 170 weary steps to gain them. 

In entering the State House we ascend a 
long flight of stone steps, or rather several 
flights. On either side are several embank- 
ments, and a yard of considerable size, in which 
are a pair of fountains. The Cochituate, as it 
streams up from them amid the'bright shining 
of some morning sun, makes a’ beautiful sight. 
This yard is very much protected from the 
cold, and if the grass springs early anywhere 
in the spring, it is here. 

As we enter the building, we are struck with 
an excellent statue of Washington by Chantry. 
It is wrought of white Italian marble, and re- 
presents the “ Father of his country” as large 
as life. The figure is altogether a striking one, 
and we almost expect that the cold marble will 
speak. All visitors are struck with this statue, 
and gaze upon it with admiration, and all the 
more because Washington was such a good 
man. It is particularly interesting to children, 
for they all have read the anecdote of Wash- 
ington and his hatchet, or of the boy that could 
not tell a lie. 

The visitor will next perhaps look into the 
State Library, which is soon to be in a fire- 
proof room, in the addition to the State House 
that has just been added. The most interest- 
ing and curious books here for the young, are 
Audubon’s Books of the Birds of America, that 
a child will scarcely tire of seeing. The birds 
seem as large and beautiful as any that sing 
about our gardens and forests. They look as 




















though they might fly and sing, but the libra- 
rian has never kuown them to do either. 

The next step will be to ascend, and take 
that beautiful view that is worth a journey of a 
hundred miles to see. When one is at the 
highest standing place in that building, the 
men and women upon the common look only as 
large as children, and other things in propor- 
tion. Here, too, is an excellent place to study 
geography without the trouble of reading. If 
there isan intelligent Bostonian in the party, he 
can point out places and things thatwill never be 
forgotten. The reflecting child may remem- 
ber at this elevation, that though some of the 
houses he may see will stand for a hundred 
years, all who live in them will before that have 
passed away. doen 

In descending, the visitor will peep into the 
Senate Chamber, and house of Representatives, 
and then go hence, thinking upon what he has 
seen, F. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The Annual Report of the School Committee 
of Woburn, Mass, for the school-year, 1854-5, 
(of which Committee Dr. R. U. Piper is Chair- 
man,) is a very important and useful document, 
ably written, and containing suggestions which 
should be well considered by other similar 
Committees. We should be glad to extract 
much from it, did our limits permit; and feel- 
ing as we doa deep interest in whatever re- 
lates to the comfort and welfare of children, 
we will take a single paragraph on ventilation. 
Some of the subjects introduced are, the cha- 
racter of School Committees—true value of 
Public Schools—Physical Education—Ventila- 
tion of School Rooms—the Bible in the Schools 
—duties of Clergymen—and Reports of the 
Districts. 


Ventitation.—The importance of ventila- 
tion it would seem hardly necessary to allude 
to; and yet how much ignorance still exists 
upon this subject; and how much carelessness 
is practiced, where ignorance cannot be plead 
as an excuse. There is one fact in regard to 
this matter to which sufficient attention is not 
paid. The human system, to a certain extent, 
by degrees becomes insensible to most poisons. 
That is, a person may take arsenic or tobacco 
in small doses at first, until he becomes a walk- 
ing mass of poison. A few drops of the saliva 
of a tobacco-user, upon being put upon a ring- 
worm on the face of a child, immediately caus- 
ed convulsions, and confirmed idiocy followed. 
In the same manner, both children and teacher 
become insensibly poisoned in the School 
Room. And the teacher perhaps thinks the 
children particularly dull, and inattentive to 
their lessons, while the children at least, realize 
that the teacher is particularly cross—when 
the fact is that both are poisoned, by trying to 
breathe what was never made for breathing.— 
We have frequently entered a School Room 
where the air was so poisoned that we were 
obliged to have both the doors and windows 
thrown open, ‘before we could remain in it, 
without all the symptoms of incipient poison- 
ing, from carbon, while the inmates of the room, 
although showing to us the same symptoms, 
were in a great degree exempt from suffering. 
Poisoned they were, as everything showed, and 
the evil effects would surely follow. Perhaps 
the teacher would remark that he felt particu- 
larly dull, with pain and stricture over the eyes, 
but that he had often felt so before; while a 
glance at the scholars would show that they, 
too, were suffering in the same manner. 

Four cubic feet of fresh air per minute, for 
one person, is the lowest amount allowed by 
any writer upon the subject. Multiply this by 
fifty, and this product by sixty, and we get the 
amount absolutely necessary for respiration in 
one of our School Rooms, in a single hour, if 
we have any health on the part of children, to 
say nothing of progress in study. We cannot 
better close this part of our subject, than by 
giving the following, from the Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Boston.— 
“ Teachers must resort to every means in their 
power, to change the air in their rooms as often 
as possible, without exposing their pupils to 
sudden changes of temperature. Every day, 
at the close of the morning and evening session, 
and also at the time of the recess, the rooms 
should be opened and well ventilated, for the 
sake of preserving the health of both teachers 
and scholars. Inattention to this matter during 
the season for fires, is- daily diminishing the 
comfort, and impairing the health of thousands 
in our = (town); for the bad effects of defec- 
tive ventilation are by no means confined to 
School Rooms; they are felt in many churches, 
lecture rooms, and in nearly all places where 
many people are accustomed to assemble. ‘They 
are often felt in the private dwelling—in the 
mansions of the rich, and in the cottage of the 
poor—everywhere performing the same fatal 
work, slowly, but surely, ‘as the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and wasteth at noon- 

ay. 


A lieutenant’s widow writes to complain 
that her heart is left-tenantless. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lakeville, Conn.. April 25, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have several brothers 
and sisters younger than myself, who take great 
pleasure in reading the stories in the Compan- 
ion, and we should all feel very bad to have it 
discontinued. 

P.S. Since the above was written, our little 
brother Robbie has been called to join the 
bright ones above. Sure but rapidly disease 
had marked him for its prey—and in the short 
space of three days death entered for the first 
time our little circle, and took from us one 
whom we dearly loved. Although but ten years 
of age, he had been a constant reader of the 
“Companion” for several] years, and always 
the first to welcome it. We would like to have 
it continued, but please direct to Eunice Bos- 
twick. M. R. B. 


West Abbington, Mass., Jan. 25, 1855. 
Friend Willis.—I should rather be without 
my supper every night, than to go without my 
little Thursday Companion, as [call it. I call 
it so because [ get it Thursday. 
Yours truly, . E. Dunnam. 
Raymond, N. H., April 29, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I am a small boy, and 
feel desirous of taking the excellent little paper 
called the Yofth’s Companion. I was. at my 
cousin’s and saw one, and was very much inte- 
rested in it. Lyman R. Urpnam. 
Wilkinsonville, Mass., May 19, 1855. 
Mr. Willis.—Enclosed is one dollar for the 
Youth’s Companion. My father took it as long 
ago as 1839, his mother got them bound; we 
étill have the book and prize it very much. 
Yours, &c., Avueusta L. Duptey. 


Darictv. 














GOOD, EVEN FOR A YANKEE. 


Some man, from a considerable way down 
East, has invented what he calls the “ Patent 
Never-failing Garden Preserver or Hen Walk- 
er.” The invention consists of a small instru- 
ment, something like a spur, only considerably 
longer, which is attached to the: hind part of 
the hen’s leg, pointing at an angle of 45 de- 
grees toward the ground. When the hen, with 
this instrument on her legs, enters the garden 
in the spring after the seeds, and puts her foot 
forward to scratch, the “ walker” catches in the 
ground, and forces her forward ; and thus she 
1s walked, in her efforts to scratch, entirely out 
of the garden. That will do!—[.V. Y. Com Adv. 


—>———_ 


CHEERFUL VIEWS. 


Try to take cheerful views of Divine things. 
Dwell on your mercies. Look at the bright as 
well as the dark side. Do not cherish gloomy 
thoughts. Melancholy is no friend to devotion. 
It greatly hinders the usefulness of many. It 
falls upon a contented life like a drop of ink on 
white paper, which is not the less a stain be- 
cause it carries no meaning with it. Let your 
soul rove through the truths of Scripture as 
happy herds through the green pastures. 

—_>—_—- 


NEAT AND EXPRESSIVE. 


The Circassian women, noted the world over 
for their beauty, adopt a mode of dress which 
denotes their position in society. Ifa fair vi- 
sion should chance to attract the admiring 
glances ofa gallant knight in search of a wife, 
he can always tell by the color of her trowsers 
whether the wearer be maid, wife, or widow; 
virgin white being worn by the young girls, 
red by her who has assumed the duties of a 
matron, and blue by the hapless dame who 
mourns the death of her lord. Now, that’s 
sensible. , 

_—p_ 


A PRETTY THOUGHT. 


“She died,” said Polly, “ and never was seen 
again, for she was buried in the ground where 
the trees grow.” “'I'he cold ground !” said the 
child, shuddering. “No, the warm ground,” 
returned Polly, “where the ugly little seeds 
are turned into beautiful flowers, and where 
good people turn into angels and fly away to 
heaven.”—David Copperfield. 


———. 


TO SHAKE OFF TROUBLE. 


Set about doing good to somebody; put on 
your hat, and go and visit the sick and the 
poor ; inquire into their wants, and administer 
unto them ; seek out the desolate and oppres- 
sed, and tell them of the consolations of religion. 
1 have often tried this method, and have always 
found it the best medicine for a heavy heart. 

[ Howard. 
—p—- 


CLIPPINGS. 


It is said when the mother of Washington 
was asked how she had formed the character of 
her son, she replied that she had early endea- 
vored to teach him three things : obedience, 
diligence, and truth. No better advice can be 
given by any parent. 


Real virtue, says Plutarch, is most loved 
where it is most rarely seen, and no respect 
which it commands from dangers can equal the 
never-ceasing admiration it excites in the daily 





intercourse of domestic life. 
‘ 


+ 

_ Purtosorsicat.—Southey says, in one of 
his letters: “Ihave told you of the Spaniard 
who always put on spectacles when he was 
about to eat cherries, that they might look big- 
ger and more tempting. In like manner I love 
to make the most of my enjoyment ; and though 
I do not cast my cares away, I pack them in as 
little compass as possible, and carry them as 
conveniently as I can for myself, and never let 
them annoy others.” 


A Picture.—A tall ladder leaning against 
a house—a negro at the top, and a hog at the 
bottom scratching himself. G’wao—g'way 
dar! You’m makin’ mischief.’ 


There never was any party, faction, sect, or 
cabal whatever, in which the most ignorant 
was not the most violent. 


Toast given by a bachelor at a “ banquet,” in 
Pottsville: —“ The Women and Coal of Schuyl- 
kill County—Oh, how desolate would be the 
fireside without them!” 


A Persian adage says:—“ If knowledge were 
virtue, who would be more virtuous than the 
devil 2” ; 








Poetry. 
MY DAUGHTER. 


BY THOMAS MACKELLER. 
Pale and silent Harriet lies! 
Folded hands and veiled eyes — 
Passed from me up to the skies, 

My daughter—O my daughter! 


If an angel hither came, 
Dwelling in a mortal frame, 
Thine the blessed spirit’s name, 
My daughter—O my daughter! 


Scarce a score of years had run, 
In number lacking only one; 
Time with her so early done ! 
My daughter—O my danghter ! 


Firstling of our household band, 
To appear in Glory’s land, 
Still I clasp her wasted hand, 
My daughter—O my daughter ! 


’Mid the many cares of day, 
Pressing through them as I may, 
She goes with me all the way— 

My daughter—O my daughter! 
Smiling from the glory-cloud, 
Clad in light instead of shroud, 
I behold her in the crowd, 

My daughter—O my daughter! 


Wakeful on my bed at night, 
She is present to my sight, 
In her look of love and light, 

My daughter—O my daughter! 
If ’twere fitting she should go, 
Should I weakly answer, ‘ No!’ 
Though it were a bitter woe ? 

My daughter—O my daughter! 
‘Let Thy will be done!’ I say, . 


In my sorrowful dismay : 
This the daily prayer f Pp 








ray— 
My daughter—O my Tenepien! 
Philadelphia 1855. [Knickerbocker 





aE 
LIZZIE LEE. 

In a pleasant country village 
Dwelleth Lizzie Lee— 
Blessed as the April shining 

Is her smile to me! 


Blessed as the lillies hlooming 
By the ruined well ; 

And the music of her whisper 
Poet could not tell! 


Like the golden sunset raining 
Through the ripened corn, 

When the red lips of the autumn 
Kiss the eves forlorn, 


Is the falling of her tresses 
Over brow and cheek, 

And the lightning gathered under 
Lashes long and meek. 

. Though she has not wealth nor beauty, 

Simple, Lizzie Lee! 

Yet she is my dearest cousin, 
And the world to me. 


May her guardian angels ever 
Keep the dark ear ! 
Never let the solemn shadows 
Cross her sunny day. 
Fold their broad white wings around her 
Like a wall of fire! 
Lead her up the golden highway, 
Higher still, and higher ! 
Till she sees the jasper shinin, 
With no eloadl ote here , 
And the sea of chrystal glitter 
Climbing round the throne. 
[| Protestant. Emma Auice Browne. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusBLIsHED WEEKLY, By NatrsanieL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance. 
W.Hyde, Portland, E.F_Duren, Bangor, Agens- 
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